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The author recommends that 
the teacher or parent prepare 
three glasses tuned to the first 
three notes of any major scale, 
and place these tuned glasses be- 
fore the children when they be- 
gin reading this book. See direc- 
tions and suggestions in the 
teachers’ pages that are printed 
separately. 


The teacher may add more dis- 
cussion and enlarge upon the 
text wherever it seems needed to 
make the musical content clear 
to the children. 


THE BLANK PAGES IN THIS BOOK ARE FOR 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


AND 


DRAWINGS 


TO ILLUSTRATE THE MUSIC 


CHAPTER I 


On the table in front of you are three glasses 
which probably look something like this pic- 
ture: 


They are numbered 1, 2 and 3. If you will 
read the story which follows, you may wish to 
try something with these glasses. 


1 


One day Harry, Jane and William had a 
party, and ate ice-cream sitting beside a table on 
the lawn under a big oak tree. The ice-cream 
was finished. There was left on the table only 
three glasses of water, and the children drank 
what they wanted. 


Then a funny thing happened. An acorn 
dropped from the tree to the table and struck 
one of the glasses. It made a clear riots 
sound. >The children “looked at-one another 
Harry tapped the glass with his finger-nail and 
heard the ringing sound again, much softer. 


If you tap glass number 3, you will hear 
the same kind of sound that Harry heard. 


Jane took a small stick from the ground and 
tapped her glass. It also made a ringing sound, 
but it was different. 


Tap number 1 and see the difference. 
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“Oh listen!” said William; “tap those two 
glasses again. They sound like something I have 
heard in the woods!” 


Play 3 then 1, and repeat them several times, 
and see if you can tell as quickly as Jane did the 
name of the bird that sings that kind of song. 

If you have not heard a real cuckoo, perhaps 
you have heard the little bird that sings in a 
“cuckoo” clock. 


“Let us see how William's glass sounds,” 
said Harry. 


Now it is very strange, but when Harry 
tapped the three glasses, one at a time, they 
made the tune of the first line of the song 
“Three blind Mice!” 

“Oh, this is great!” the children said and each 


one played “Three Blind Mice” many times over. 


Perhaps you would like to play it also. Be 
sure that you start this tune on glass number 3. 
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In tapping the glass, hold the stick or tapper in 
the fingers just as you would hold a pencil. Let 
it hang straight down like this: 


and let the lower end swing out lightly against 
the glass in front of you. 


William was thirsty, and took a drink from 
his glass (which was the one that sounded 
right for the word “blind” in the song). When 
he tapped the three glasses again, something 
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had happened to the tune! It no longer sounded 
“Three Blind Mice,” and the children opened 
their eyes very wide. 


“Ho, ho!” said William; and in the next few 
minutes he discovered something about the 
sound of a glass of water. Can you find out 
what it was? 

How did William get his glass in tune 
againe 

If you wish to hear an interesting sound, 
have someone pour water into an empty glass, 
very slowly, and tap it while it is being filled. 
What happens to the sound? 

Could you empty all the water from one of 
the tuned glasses, and then put it 1n tune again, 
so that they will sound exactly right for “Three 
Blind Mice?” 

When Harry went home from the party, he 
was busy for a long time in the pantry. Finally, 
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his mother heard a queer kind of music coming 
from the direction of the kitchen, and went to 
find out what it was. There she saw three glasses 
on the kitchen table, and Harry playing them 
with a clothes-pin! 


‘What in the world are you doing, Harry?” 


“Listen, mother, I can play on these glasses 
the same tune we heard the mother robin teach- 
ing her young robins to sing the other day!” 


And sure enough, it was the same tune! He 
had tuned the glasses to play “Three Blind Mice,” 
and found that he could play other things, as 
well, on them. 


If you will play number 3, then 2, then 3, 
2, I quickly, you will hear the tune that the 
mother robin taught her little ones. The words 
ate Only “lec, dec, teedle dec!” 


Next day, when Harry wrote a letter to his 
Aunt Mary, he told her about the party and the 
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glasses and the robin song which he had discov- 
ered how to play. This is the way he wrote the 
tunes, for he wanted her to be able to play them 


also. 
3 2. I 
Three blind mice 


Pee, BL OT 
cuckoo! cuckoo! cuckoo! 


a 5 
Tee dee, teedle dee! 

Do you see how he showed the two notes of 
‘teedle” are played faster than the other notes? 
By putting two notes together 1n one circle, he 
knew his Aunt Mary would understand that both 
of those notes last only as long as one of the 


other notes. 


Now Harry was very fond of drawing pic- 


tures. Under each tune he drew a picture, for he 


» 
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knew his Aunt Mary would like to have pictures 
of the songs, as well as to know how to play them. 


If you wish to write the songs and draw a 
picture for each song, the blank pages of this 
book may be used for that purpose. If you have 
crayons, the pictures may be colored. 


Jane found at home three glasses that sounded 
right without putting water in any of them! 
They just happened to be made in tune, so she 
played on empty glasses. 


Jane's mother taught her a three-note song 
called “Hot Cross Buns.” It is the song of an old 
English baker who went about the streets selling 
buns for Good Friday. These buns were made 
with a cross on the top of each one. 


CH) Oe 


In his basket were small ones and large ones, and 
they were fresh from the oven. He sold two 
small ones for a penny, or one large one for a 
penny. The words of his song are: 


Hot cross buns! Hot cross buns! 


One a penny, two a penny! Hot cross buns! 


The tune may be written: 


FE eet eT 
EDEDEDED 3 21 - 


The circles around some of the numbers show 
that they go twice as fast as the others. The line 
means wait a little while before playing the next 
one. 


If you should wish to show the words and 
tune together, the song would be written: 
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. 2. sige ee 2 I - 
Hot cross buns! Hot cross buns! 


Ces 


One a penny, two a penny! 


3 2. ee 
Hot cross buns! 


You may wish to know what else Harry and 
his friends did with glasses of water They decided 
to have three sets of glasses, tuned alike, so that 
all three of them could play at the same time, 
and make a kind of orchestra. Each one brought 
several glasses and they selected the ones that 
sounded nearest to the tones they wished. Jane 
found three at the Ten-Cent Store which were 
almost already in tune. When the three sets were 
tuned just alike, and three clothespins were found, 
everything was ready for the orchestra to start 
playing. 
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“One - two - three - begin!” said William, 
and Hot Cross Buns sounded better than ever. 


When the glasses were moved toa table that 
had a thick table-cloth on it, they were surprised 
to hear how much clearer the tone was. Jane 
sewed a little strip of cloth around the head of 
the clothespin, and it made the tone so soft and 
musical that the boys sewed cloth on theirs, too. 


If each of you would bring to school two or 
three glasses, they could be tuned in sets, and you, 
too, could have a glass orchestra. If so, there are 
many things you can learn to play. Would you 
ike tO. (ty ite 
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SOME QUESTIONS 


. How many three-note sets have you in your 
Orchestra? 


. Are they placed so they can all be played at 
the same time? 


. How many tunes can you play well enough 
to play in the orchestra? 


. How many children in your group can play 
Hot Cross Buns exactly together, without 
making one mistake? 


. Can three of your group play it on three sets 
of glasses and make it sound as if only one 
person were playing it? 


. Do you like the sound better when the glasses 
rest on bare wood, or on something soft? 


7. Have you tried different kinds of tappers to 
see which makes the best tone? 

8. If you could make the water in each number 1 
a bright red color, you could tell in an instant 
which it is. How could you make the water 
ted? 

g. How could you keep the glasses of water 
from getting dusty? 

to. What happens to water that stands several 
days? 

11. What would be a good way to have them in 
tune whenever they are needed? 


CHAPTER II 


PIECES FOR THE GLASS ORCHESTRA 


Three-Note Tunes. 


SPRINGTIME. (A song of one phrase.) 


ae ToS a Poo ee 
Flowers blooming everywhere. 


Come Birpiz. (One phrase.) 


I a 2) 3a eee 
Come, birdie, come, and sing to me. 
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MakiInc Music. (A song of two phrases.) 


Oey Vigan ela 8 tke 
Making music is such fun 


ee 2 3 ee tS 
If you know just how it’s done. 


This is a good tune to march by. If a few 
children can play it steadily, they could be the 
orchestra while others keep step to the music. It 
could be played over and over for a long march. 


The orchestra must be sure to stop playing 
while the marchers take one step at the end of 
each line, or phrase of the music. Do you think 
these waiting places at the ends of the phrases 
make the music sound better? 

There is something in music that is like the © 
beat of your heart. Have you felt your heart 
beating? Put a thumb on your wrist and see if 
you can find the place where your pulse is felt 
When you find it, you will feel that the pulse 
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goes on with a steady little tap-tap-tap which is 
silent but never stops. 


Music also has a pulse; and sounds that have 
no pulse do not really make music. The pulse 
of music is the steady, silent beat that goes on 
all the time. Like the heart-pulse, we feel it, 
but do not hear it. Sometimes it goes slowly, 


and sometimes faster, but it is always steady. 


Sometimes we let the music-pulse go on with- 
out playing for several pulses, and sometimes we 
play extra notes between the pulses. These little 
changes make the music more interesting if we 
can make them without spoiling the steady pulse- 
beat. In the song Come Birnie, the third note is 
an extra note between pulses, and the last note of 
the song is held for two pulses. 


Sometimes the drummer in an orchestra helps 
to keep the music steady by tapping the pulse- 
beats on the drum. 
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It is the steady pulse of music that makes 
people like to “keep time” to music with their 
hands or feet. 


Here is a good tune either for marching or 


for dancing: 


A Dancinc Sone. (A song of four phrases.) 


ae | et ee oe ae Mee eae 
If you'll come and play for me 


moe 7 a a tar 
Then I will dance for you; 


reARtaD ly ei Oe >. -2 
Play the music merrily, 


Papeee GEM wy de6l5 3s 
And I'll be merry too! 


The orchestra waits at the end of the second 
phrase for how many pulse-beats? The marchers 
do not have to stop. They can show the pulse- 
beats with their feet while the orchestra waits. 
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Perhaps you have already made up tunes of 
your own, on the glasses. Do not forget to write 
them down, and, if you like, draw pictures for 
them also. It is easy to make up bird songs. Some- 
times two children pretend to be birds singing 
to each other, by playing on the glasses. Here 1s 
a bird duet made up by two Third Grade children: 


One: played: 2.32 11 2° 3.-2- and) thevataes 
replied: see ame Sail 6 ote WG ge: 

In this duet, each child played seven notes. 
Sometimes it is fun to see how many different 
kinds of bird songs can be made of seven notes 
(or five notes) played on three glasses, giving 
every child in the class a chance to make a song. 


Here is a piece composed by a Third Grade 


boy. 
THE JuMPING BunNNy. 


ED ie pore 
3G D327- 
1 
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(Remember the notes in the circles go twice 
as fast as the others. ) 


In making up tunes, one of the main things 
is to make lines, or phrases, of music that match, 
just as lines of poetry match. If a child plays a 
long string of notes without thinking of where 
the lines end, that 1s not real composing; that is 
“music jabbering’ just as a baby jabbers and says 
nothing one can understand. Notice how well 
Franklin's two phrases match. They sound al- 
most as if the first one asked a question, and the 


second one answered it. 


Can you play a phrase of five notes that sound 
as if they ask a question, and five other notes 
that seem to answer the question? Can you 
compose a question of seven notes, and a seven- 
note-answer? After a little practice you will 
learn to know whether your second phrase sounds 


like a real answer or not. 


1S 


Making many pieces of two short phrases 
that match is a good way to get used to com- 
posing. 

Whenever you have a new idea about making 
a tune, be sure to write it down before you 
forget it. There are some blank pages in this 
book for your own compositions. The next two 
pages are for tunes that you compose on three 
glasses. 


Perhaps you would also like to draw pictures 
for your tunes. Have you crayons to color your 
pictures? 
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Tunes for three glasses 
Composed by 


SO NEE Te ONE Sad SS a ORL ECB LIT EAE LOLS ONSET TET eae MRM] CE ee aaa aE aS 


Tunes composed by 


apie eiai'e\'el 0) Veielee-aley ales Xe elels eis 
OOO i BCi i iii arr 


Here is a picture of a bird that whistles two 
notes many times over. It sounds as if he were 
shouting “Bob White! Peas ripe!’ Perhaps you 


can whistle his song. 


In order to play this bird-song on the glasses, 
you will have to adda new glass, one that sounds 
a little higher than number three. Call the new 
glass number 4. Tune it so that 1 4 will sound 


exactly right for Bob White's song. 
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Four-Note Tunes 


Bob White sometimes sings his second note 
coro higher, but 1 4 is one of his 


favorite songs. 


Bos Wuite's SonG 


I geese Ay = 
“Bob White! Peas ripe?” 


Daten Stig 1 Le hier 


“Not quite. Come again tomorrow night!” 


How many different kinds of bird songs can 
you play on four glasses? 
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THE JacK O LANTERN 


(a song of two short phrases and one long one) 


eens 


Ho! Jack o' lantern! 


2 @ D4 4 


Big Jack o lantern! 


an GN eee = 
Whete did you get those funny eyes? 


For the next piece, another glass must be 


added, so there will be five glasses, tuned to the 
first five notes of the scale. If the new glass 
(number 5) is properly tuned, 1, 3 and 5 will 
make the tune a bugle sometimes plays. 


Play 3 S23 ee Gast eae oes 


and see if it sounds something like a bugle call. 
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In many ways, music is like poetry. Have 
you noticed that in saying poetry some words 
seem to come a little stronger than other words? 
Which are the strong words in this? 


Mary had a little lamb, 
It’s fleece was white as snow, 


Also in this? 


Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet. 


The strong parts are the places where the 
ACCENT comes. We also “accent” notes in playing 
music. Listen to music and clap your hands on 
every strong note. 


When you dance to music, perhaps you have 
noticed that there are both strong and light notes 
in the tune. The strong notes help your feet to 
keep time. Can you walk to music and step 
harder on the strong beats? 
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Any kind of music sounds better if there are 
strong notes in regular places, just as poetry sounds 
better if there are strong words in regular places. 


All music does not go with the same kind of 
swing. Sometimes the strong note comes on 
every-other pulse-beat; sometimes every third 
pulse is the strong one, and sometimes every 
fourth pulse. A good way to show which notes 
are the strong ones, is to draw a bar-line just 
before each strong note. The tune of MAKING 
Music would then be written: 

ve 


; ; | 
MY PONY would be written: 


a i: 5 136. Ge tae 


Trot, trot, |trot! | Trot my pony, |trot! 


I I 


r 2/3 2 


I I 


2213 2 
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The first note after each bar-line should be 
accented, or played a little stronger than the 
others. Do you notice how much better your 
music sounds when some of the notes are played 
with an accent? This is what makes the “meter” 
of music. 


Here is a tune with the accent on every third 
pulse-beat. See if you can play it with every 
accent in the right place. 


}s55|333|444 


Z i ; | 


; z , | 


When you listen to piano music, can you tell 
whether the accent comes on every other beat, 
or on every third beat, or every fourth beat? Try 
it next time you hear piano music. When two 
fast notes are tied together they go as one beat. 


J 555 [333 [432 
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It is very important to know what the meter 
of any piece is, so you can tell which notes to 
accent; for all music should be played so that a 
person who listens can tell the meter by hearing 
the strong pulses. 


After this, all of the pieces in this book will 
have the bar-lines to show the meter. These lines 
divide the music into “measures” because they 
measure off the distance between the accented 
pulse-beats. Sometimes one note is held long 
enough to fill up the entire measure. How many 


measures having only one note can you find in 


the book? 
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Here is a little tune with four beats in each 
measure. Which are the accented notes? 


3 SS 


: : é : | 


RounpD AND RounpD (What is it?) 


| 5432 


| 5432 


is 3 TN ee ai 
Round and jround I'm]turn -|ing, 

i 3 5 zg big eae (i ee 
Round and {round I’m [turn - jing 


Perhaps you would like to draw a picture of 
something that fits the song. 


How many pulse-beats in each measure of 
My Pony? How many in each measure of RounpD 
AND Rounp? 


A CRADLE SONG 


Play very softly. 


. 
shod 
Bye eons ee 
2 2° 2/3 5 | 
ps tbe =o] 
SKIPPING 
r324[355-[4433|2---| 


r324[355 -|3322 


WueEn I Was a Scuoot-Girt. 


(An Old English Game.) 


C264 


When I was a 


5 3 
school-girl, 


ees! 
school-girl, 


4 a 
school-girl, 


5 3 
When I was a Piraeus! 


4 ee | 
This way did] L 


Now that you have five glasses, you will be 
able to compose pieces that are even mote beau- 
tiful than those you composed on three glasses. 
You will also know how to show the meter, by 
using bar-lines before the strong beats. 
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Tunes composed by 


see e eee seth fee 
pe recen ir ceatpenene sexe eens 


a 


Here is a song that begins on a light beat in- 
stead of a strong one. It has four phrases, and 
each phrase begins before the measure begins, and 


ends before the measure ends. 


I WonpDeER. 


3 5 I 
snowbird goes 


tr 


i 


ae ae ) 


wonder where the 


9) nasi, dest 
ncat, 


I 


W hen 


ee eons 


warmer days are 


I 


ee, 
bluebird knows 


I 


iS 5 
I} wonder how the 


I = on 
here! 


I 


W hen 


pA ee gar) 
Spring is really 


How many beats are in each measure? If we 
begin at the beginning of the song to measure 
off these beats, it is easy to see that the song ends 
with only three beats after the last bar-line. 
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A Littte Dance 
(which begins on a light beat.) 


ol feta B= 3)3 ee a - 


4[2-4]2-s|5 42 r- 


If you compose tunes that begin on a light 
beat, can you put the bar-lines in the right places 
when you write it down? Can you tell where 


every phrase begins and ends? 
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Tunes composed by® .....25., cutis. Scsesete, canes dere Wee ee 


Tunes composed by ......... 


CHARA i 
he PARE 


The pictures in this story were drawn by a Fifth Grade Child. 


Jean had been asleep only a few minutes 
when she heard a funny little noise in the pantry. 
“Tll take a peep.’ she thought, “maybe there’s a 


mouse.’ 


Just as she opened the pantry door, she saw 
her pet white rat running through the other 
door. “Stop, Flossie!” she cried. “How did you 
get out of your cage?” 


Now Jean did not really expect the white 
rat to stop, or to answer her question; so she was 
much surprised when the rat turned around, 
stood on its hind legs, batted its little pink eyes, 
and said in a thin little voice: ‘‘My dear Mistress, 
I just walked out. It is nearly time for the party, 
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wv 


My dear Mistress L just walked ont, 


and I must hurry. Will you excuse me, please? 


I have much work to do.’ 
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When Flossie started to speak, Jean was 
greatly surprised, but before the rat had finished, 
talking seemed quite the natural thing for white 
rats to do, and there was nothing strange about It. 


‘<Oh certainly!’ she answered. ‘‘But where is 
the party to be? Am I invited?” 


‘The party is to be here in the kitchen. You 
may come if you like; but I must hurry, because 
this is Cook’s afternoon out, and the party must 
be over before she gets back. Here comes Pussy 
now, to help me tune the instruments for the 
dance. Perhaps you will also help”’ Then the 
tat disappeared. 


Jean looked around and saw no instruments of 
any kind, not even a drum. What did Flossie 
mean, and how could she help tune instru- 
ments when there were not any to tune? 


Just then Pussy—a large Maltese cat—jumped 
upon the kitchen table, opened a drawer, and 
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took out a large, wooden spoon. Then standing 
on her hind legs, she reached up to the row of 
copper sauce-pans that hung above the table. 


One at a time she tapped the sauce-pans with the 
wooden spoon. 


One at a time she Tbped the ScucePans 


with Q wood en Spoon. 


Awa 


_ 


rN 
t 
Ay 
} 
\ 
\ 
( 


‘‘How’s that, Jean?’ she asked. ‘“‘This big 
one sounds fine, doesn’t it? The little one and 
this middle-sized one—these three will do very 
well. I will hang them together,’ and Pussy 
changed the places of the sauce-pans so that the 


three hung in a row together. 


‘“‘Play them, if you wish,” said she, handing 
the spoon to Jean, ‘‘while I tune the yellow 


bowls.” 


But Jean was too surprised to play. There in 
the pantry door stood Rollo, her little fox-terrier 
dog, holding in his front paws a yellow mixing 
bowl] that was almost as big as he was! He had 
a funny look in his face that seemed to say, 
“We've played a trick on you this time, Miss 
Jean!” On he came with the bowl and put it on 
the floor by the table. “Here is one, Puss: I'll go 
back and get the others.” 
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“Oh, do let me help, Rollo!” Jean said, and in 
a few minutes a half-dozen yellow bowls were 
on the floor. 


“Get out of my way, children!” said Pussy; 
“ must tune these bowls in a hurry!’ and there 
stood Pussy with a pitcher of water in one hand, 
and the wooden spoon in the other hand. She 
poured water into the bowls and tapped them, 
poured and tapped until the six bowls sounded 
as she wished them to sound. 


“Glasses, quickly!” said Pussy, and Rollo and 
Jean brought drinking glasses from the pantry. 
““Finger-bowls, too!” and a row of finger-bowls 
was placed beside the glasses on the kitchen 


table, and every one was very soon in tune. 
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owls 
into the b 
ater in 

red w 

She Pee 


Rollo then dashed into the yard and came 
running back with a long stick. ‘Pass this stick 
through the cup-handles, Jean. Let the cups hang 
down, and hook the stick over those two nails!” 
Jean had never seen a fox-terrier with so many 
bright ideas. ‘‘The saucers, too, will make the 
dance more merry. Put them out in a row!”’ 


So ee Through Keo cub hand kc 


\ 2 etl 
bw ye VES, W is Ale, 


etree 
RY fess nape Aine, Fd. 


St 


A funny sound was heard in the drawer where 
the spoons were kept. Jean took a peep, and 
there was Flossie, the white-rat, tapping and 
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sorting table-spoons. She came rushing out with 
three silver spoons. ‘‘Here, Flossie, tie strings to 
these, and swing them up so they can be played 
with this little spoon! Now for the clothes- 
pins to use in playing the glasses and bowls, and 
Pussy got the clothes-pins ready. 


“Is everything in tune?” asked the white rat. 


‘<Oh, the flower-pots!’’ cried Rollo, and rushed 
to the cellar for the empty flower-pots. 


“And the drum!’’ he shouted, as he turned 
the wooden water-bucket upside down, and 
twisted a dish-cloth around the soup ladle, for a 
drum-stick. 
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Ghee had” never Seen a. ved al. 


Ike “ite 


ei 


‘‘The musicians are at the door,’ said Flossie. 
In they walked, and threw off their long, black 


coats. Jean was so surprised she could not speak. 
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She had never seen a real elf, but—tthere was no 
doubt about it—there stood eight little elves 
with brown stockings and funny, pointed caps. 
One of them, who was the master-elf, said in a 
queer little voice, 


‘‘Here we are all trim and ready; 
Snapper, where’s your drum? 
Climb upon the table, Teddy; 
Now the guests may come. ’ 


Then jumping up on a tall, stone jar that 
stood on the corner of the table, the master-elf 
waved his stick three times in the air, and all at 
once the seven other elves began to play—ever 
so softly—the glasses, finger - bowls, cups and 
saucers, yellow-bowls, spoons and flower-pots. 
They tapped so lightly and played in such per- 
fect time! And such charming, charming music 
Jean had never heard! Oh the wonder of the things 
in her mother’s kitchen! 
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But the music was only the signal for the 
guests to come, and before she had once taken her 
eyes from the queer little master-elf and his wav- 
ing stick, the kitchen door opened, and a guest 
walked in. It was Mts. Jones’ red and green par- 


rot. 
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ool are friends here Pally 


“T heard the music, and knew that it was time 


to come,” said Pretty Poll, beginning to prance 
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around the kitchen floor as only a parrot can do. 
Puss walked up to the parrot and said in a low 
side-voice: “We are friends here, Polly. You are 
my guest, and I must be polite; but after the party 
is over I will see you on the way home, and pay 
you back for that pecking you gave me last week.” 


The music went on. What a noise at the door! 
In crowded all the cats and dogs of the neighbor- 
hood, talking together in the most friendly, jolly 
way. White rats walked in on their hind legs, and 
never a cat took notice of them. It must have 
been the magic of the music that made them all 
friends. 


Then they fell to dancing, and Jean danced 
too, for how could she keep her feet still with 
the glasses and bowls tinkling away so gaily, and 
the sauce-pans and saucers, cups and spoons all sing- 
ing such a merry tune to the dainty tapping of 
the elves. The jolly little master-elf kept them 
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all together in such perfect time! Round and 
round the kitchen floor they danced until they 


were dizzy and panting for breath. 


Now the big black dog was warm and thirsty. 
He stopped dancing and looked about for a drink. 
The biggest yellow bowl on the floor was half 
full of water. How cool it looked! And when the 
little elf tapped the bow] and the water trembled, 
it only made the black dog more thirsty. In a 
twinkling he walked over to the bow] and drank 
all the water from it before the elf knew what 
was happening! 


Of course all the other dogs who saw this, 
wanted some water too, so they walked up to the 


other bowls of water, and helped themselves. 


What a sad thing for the music! The bowls 
were now all out of tune, and the music which 
Was Once sO sweet now sounded painful to the ear. 
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Puss saw at once what the trouble was, and 
ran with her pitcher to tune them again. While 
she was tuning the yellow bowls, the other cats 
looked on. As she poured the water from the pit- 
cher it looked so cool, and they, too, were thirsty. 
W here could they find some water to drink? Oh, 
see the glasses and finger-bowls on the table! A 
glass for each one of them! So they decided to 
jump up on the table and drink a little while they 
were waiting for the music to begin again. 


By the time the bowls were in tune, the 
glasses were now out of tune! Poor Pussy did 
not know what todo. She called upon Flossie, 
the white-mouse, for help. 


Suddenly the clock struck five. Down jumped 
the master-elf. “Quickly, elves! Away, before 
Cook arrives!” and out they ran, pulling together 
their long, black coats as they went. Out dashed 
the dogs, the cats and the white rats. Flossie slip- 
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ped up to the parrot and said “Polly, I heard what 
Pussy said to you before the dance. Come, I will 
protect you and see that you get home safely with- 
out any scratches,” and they went out together. 


Then Jean felt something pulling her arm. 
“Jean, wake up! What a long nap. It’s supper 
time! The cage door is unfastened, your white 
mouse is out, and I don’t know where she ts,” and 
Mother was standing over her. 


“I know where Flossie is. She is taking care 
of the parrot so Puss won't hurt her on the way 
home from the party,” said Jean. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The musicians of Joan’s dream are not the 
only ones who know how to make music with 
kitchen things. In a certain room ina New York 
school there are yellow kitchen bowls which the 
children brought from home for their orchestra. 


There are also three flower-pots which sound 
just right for ‘““MAKING Music” and ‘‘HOT CROSS 
BUNS ; and glass finger-bowls that make one 
think silver bells are ringing when these bowls 
are tuned with water and tapped with little 


wooden hammers. 


In this school there are also instruments made 
of strips of wood that make music when they 
are tapped. The older children in the school made 
them for the younger children to use. One of 
these instruments may be seen in the picture. It 
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is called a “marimba.” Each piece of wood makes 
a different sound, and the instrument is played 
by tapping the pieces of wood in the center with 
a soft wooden hammer, such as is used in playing 


the glasses. 


—— 
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AT 


me 
dE 
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IA NOORTINITCSY' AU 


Vie 


A MARIMBA 
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The tunes in this chapter are to be played on 
any instrument you may have. Perhaps it will be 
a set of bowls or glasses, bottles or spoons; or 
marimbas, bells, or a piano; or perhaps all of them 
tuned together and played at once in one grand 


orchestra! 


To play the next song you will need an extra 
note higher than number 5. Can you add to your 
set of glasses one that sounds.right for number 6° 
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LAVENDER'’S BLUE 
An Old English Song 


(with three verses) 


eee 


Lavender S 


5 @ ») 
blue, fiddle diddle 


I 6 6 


Ge ns 
Lavender’s|green; | 


I S 
When I am 


Se 


5 CB) 
king, fiddle diddle 


3 2. 


4 ere 
You shall be|queen. 


Second verse: 


Call up your men, fiddle diddle, 


Set them to work; 


Some to the plow, fiddle diddle, 


Some to the cart. 


Third verse: 


Some‘to.make hay, fiddle-diddle. 
Some to cut corn; 
While you and I, fiddle diddle, 


Keep ourselves warm. 


o4 


May-lTIME 


r 2 3.4) 563 [4S ES a 


25 4 |S Oba sae 
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Of course you can sing the eight-note scale 
Can you find two more glasses with high tones 
and tune them to number 7 and number 8, so you 
will have an 8-note set of glasses? Number 8 is 
an “octave” higher than number 1, and sounds like 
number 1 except that it is much higher. If you 
have an “octave set” of glasses you can play the 
next two tunes. Perhaps you can also play them 
on the piano, or the marimba, or on some other 
instrument that has at least eight notes. 


ayo) 


A Wattz For 8 GLasszs 


pees On =6 


oe 


oo 
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ANOTHER 8-NotTe TuNE 
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so iby eee Sie 


a 


I - 8 - 
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As a person composes more and more, he 
makes pieces that are more interesting and more 
beautiful. Do you think that your last compo- 
sition is better than your first one? Is it harder 
to play? 

Most composers have some parts of their 
music played more than once. For some reason, 
a tune is more pleasing if some phrase of it 1s 
repeated. Maybe it is because we like to meet 
old friends, and like to hear things we have heard 
before, especially if we remember exactly what 
we heard. Besides this, the repeating seems to tie 
the whole piece together, makes us know that it 
is all one piece, and we feel better satisfied with it. 


In the tunes you have composed, are all the 
phrases short enough to be remembered, so those 
who listen will recognize the phrases that are 
repeated? 

A piece of only two phrases is often too short 
to need any repeating. Sometimes, however, the 
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two phrases are exactly alike, and sometimes al- 
most alike. Examine all the two-phrase pieces in 
this book, and see how many of them have parts 
that are alike. 


Most tunes of more than two phrases sound 
better if there is a little repeating of some kind, 
but this repeating can be done in any way the 
composer wishes. Examine these tunes and see 
what parts are repeated: 


1. A Dancinc SonG on page 17. 
Hor Cross Buns on page Io. 
Bos WuiTeE’s SONG on page 22. 
SKIPPING ON page 29. 

I] WonDER On page 31. 
CRADLE SONG On page 29. 
LavENDER’s BLUE On page §3. 


ON AY AY P 


May-TimE on page 55. 


Which way of repeating do you like best? 
Would you like to make a new piece with dif- 
ferent ways of repeating in it? 
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Tunes composed by ....... pe taavaeenes sa dintuy dh iee devine Rit oa. een ae ea Seats 


A Merry ENG LisH DANCE 


(This is supposed to be played rather fast and 
lively.) 


ae eae ele 
Hey Robin,|Jolly Robin, 


6-425 
lady does! 


> mn are 
Tell me how your 


3.732 


SoS soe 
Hey Robin, 


Jolly Robin, 


ae 


3. A et 
Tell me how your 


3 
lady does! 
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LicuHtLty Row 


ie 
Lightly row, 


“yt e Bale 
lightly row! 


ie Grey he 
O’er the glassy 


see hae ot 


Waves We go; 


oN ect Ce ere ee 7 ake a 
Smoothly glide,}smoothly glide, 
at) 3 je 
on the silent/|tide. 
igi Lae © Dia a iA = 


Let the winds and {waters be 


SNe: 3 
mingled with our 


3 4 Sar 
childish glee; 


Le meets lan 
Sing and float, 


yas ae 
sing and float, 


Je ee ee, 


I - - = 
in our little} boat. | 


THe Sanp Man 
(Slowly and sleepily.) 


3 = = 
comes, 


re oi 
Sand-man 


TL (e300 ope ee 
The Sand-man tomes, the 
el Pee eer eer a 2 
He has such pretty snow-white sand 


pe 2 


ro ee. 5 2 3 
And {well he’s known throughput the land 


5 
The 


Aven Tae 
Sand-man tomes. 


(Make the ending very soft.) 
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Examine the Jack o’ Lantern song on page 23. 
The notes of the first and second phrases are en- 
tirely different, and yet there is something about 
those two short phrases that is very much alike. 
Can you discover what it is? 

This way of repeating a phrase, but begin- 
ning it on a different note, often adds very much 
to the beauty of a piece. It gives the feeling of 
repeating something, but at the same time it sounds 
like something new! No wonder it makes music 
more interesting! When a phrase is repeated on 
diffetent notes, it is called a “sequence.” 


Can you find a sequence in THE SANDMAN on 
page 61° 

How many can you find in May-Time on 
eRe 55 * 

How many can you find in Licutty Row on 


page 60° 
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Are there sequences in your compositions? 

Suppose someone needed a tune of four phrases, 
with one sequence and one real repetition. Could 
you make such a piece? 


A certain boy found one day some small cereal 
bowls that had beautiful sounds when they were 
tapped on the edge with a covered hammer. He 
tried to find enough bowls to be able to play a 
tune on them. By sorting them and using a little 
water to tune them, he could make the first, second, 
third and fifth notes of the scale, but he could not 
find one that he could tune right for number four, 
He knew no tune that used only 1, 2, 3 and 5; so 
he made one that was just right for his cereal-bowl 
instrument. 


eco so 


Have you had any trouble of this kind, so that 
you had to make a tune to suit your instrument? 
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Tunes composed by ......... asisy dalbdolsSyona saab ue Stdoveaetoee ots on a eee 


Would you like to compose a tune for these 
words written by Robert L. Stephenson? If so write 
the tune under the words. 


A birdie with a yellow bill 
Hopped upon the window sill; 
Cocked his shining eye and said, 


“Aint you ‘shamed, you sleepy-head!” 


(Remember the bar-lines to show the meter.) 


Perhaps you have a poem of your own which 
you could set to music. Everyone who is able to 
make up music should also be able to make up 
poetry. Would it not be interesting to have in 
your book, not only original music and original 
drawings, but also original poetry for words of 
songs? 


Cocx-A-Doop.ie-Doo 


(An English Folk Song) 


I a i 
Cock-a- 5 Bodtekido! 


3 3 
shoe! 


My 


Ps 
dame has lost ie 


Bec cee. 73-96 
master’s lost his 


5 
My 


feldlin g Lae 


Zs 


And 


3 5 ae oe 
doesn’t know what to do. 


I 


And 


I 3 3 
doesn't know what to 


3 —> 
do, 


6 ees 
doesn’t know what to 


>) _- - 


3 
do, 


And 


Romeo 78 tony 3 AT 
My |Master’s lost his |fiddling stick, 


2 3 5 De eles = 
And doesn’t know what to ido. 
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You have sung and played many notes that 
last for one pulse-beat, and many that last for 
two pulse-beats. Have you sung or played notes 
that last for one-and-a-half beats? There are many 
such notes in music, and you have probably sung 
them without knowing it! Sing the first line of 
‘My Country, Tis of Thee:” The word’ *“tiss 
lasts for a beat and a half. 


When one note is held for a beat-and-a-half, 
there is only a half-beat left for the next note. 
That is why the word “of’’ in this song is so 
short, for the song has to catch up with the reg- 
ular pulse-beat on the word “thee’’. The word 
“tis” really lasts three times as long as the word 
‘“‘of’’, for it has a beat-and-a-half, and ‘‘of’’ has 
only a half-beat. 


In order to play My Country ‘t1s or THEE, 
you will need a note that is lower than number 
1. If your instrument has no note lower than 
number 1, perhaps you can play the tune by ear 
at the piano, starting on the key named C. 
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Mary HAD A LitTLe Lamp is another song 
which shows the kind of note that uses up half 
of the next beat, and it is one which can be played 
on a five-note instrument. In the word “Mary”, 
““Ma-” is held three times as long as “ry’’. In 
writing the tune, the way we show this is to put 
a dot after the note which is held over for part 
of the next pulse-beat. 


eee Ee 21513 23 
Ma - ry had a|little lamb, 


SEIS ae aes SS 
Little lamb, 


S -_ 
little lamb, | 


p Saas See 2 


oa i) 
Ma - ry hada 


3 
little lamb, 


ae Ne 2 5 2 
fleece was white as 


3 
Its 


yi = _ - 
snow. 
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Number 3 is the dotted note, and number 2 
which comes after it is very short. The dot shows 
that number 3 is the long note. How could you 
show that number 2 is a short one? If you like, 
you could put a little circle around it to show 
that it is as short as the other notes that have 
circles around them; or you could put a circle 
around it and the dot also, to show that the dot 
and the note.together fill up one pulse-beat. 
Which way seems to you a clearer way of 
writing it? 

The next piece is written with a circle around 
both dot and note. 


Susa, Lirrie Susa 


Shine, 


Su sa, 


5 ¢ 6) 
Suresay little 


3 
W hat 


Dee Tees | ee 
stirs in the fhay? 


At TE 3 


geese are going arefoot 


I 


The 


2 "age? 
whole livelong 


if oS 


day. 


3 
The 


3 33 
leather, 


Le ie ao 
cobbler has 


I 
The 


5 = 
lose; 


3 |4 3 4 
al. did he 


tr 15€964|3 3 
And f the goslings 


pe: ees = 
go without 


I - = 
shoes. 


3 
Must 
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THREE CHRISTMAS SONGS 


A GERMAN Fo.xk-TuUNE 


6 6 
soon be 


ee 
Santa 


5 ~- 
here, 


5 
Claus will 


I - 
ng, 


5 Me 
ring 


et 
With his leighbell 


6 
soon be 


Sati Claus will here, 


2 -_ 
ring 


t= 


slefehbells ing. 


4 4 
| With his 


2- 


A ee 
like a] horn andj gun, 


S25 
I would 


2. - 
run, 


) 


5 4] 3 
Anda eecia that can 


6 6 
every 


I I 
Something 


5S 
nice for 


5.7 
one 


2 - 


bring 


I- 


ing. 


4 4 


3 
Santa} Claus is 
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Kotyapa, Kotyapa 


(A Russian Christmas Carol) 


es 8 5)69)'64)3) 2 


Ko - ly - a - da, | Ko - ly - a - da, 


OL ae re 
Walks a-bout on 


8 8 ©) 


Ko - at: 


East D nes) at 
Christmas Eve, 


66) G4) 3 2 


Ko - ly - a - da, 


mad. 25-5 
At the window, 


I G2) 1- 


cakes to leave. 


Second Verse: 


Kolyada, Kolyada, 

Come this Holy night, we pray, 
Kolyada, Kolyada, : 
Came and brought us Christmas Day. 
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O Come LitTLE CHILDREN 


SS bo rgens iad Weaken, ee eee eS ~* 
O kome little children, from \cot and from fhall, 


stall. 


ray ies 
Bethlehem’s 


ees 
Manger in 


oan 
come to the 


) 
O 


rapt 
child, 


ap aes” 
meekly he 


Bit eo hs) 
heavenly 


4-4 4 
lieth, the 


3 
There 


= — 


mild 


6 
So 


Ban) 
humble, so 


Bite, Mae 
sweet and so 


Dg pa) he 
poor and so 


SECOND VERSE: 

The hay is His pillow, the manger His bed, 

The beasts stand in wonder to gaze on His head. 

Yet there where He lieth, so weak and so poor, 

Come shepherds and wise men to kneel at His door. 
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Tunes composed by ...... eee, SSE Gaetan res RN aa Me oe tes 


(This page is not to be filled out until the book 
is finished.) 
This book has in it ___ pieces which I composed. 
_ is the one I like best. 
I have made words for __ of them. 
] have drawn pictures for ____of them. 
I can play __ of them. 
I have played them on ___ instruments. 
The instrument I can play best is the 
Of all the pieces that were already printed in this 
Peete 5 ee DOSE, 
If I keep this book until I am grown, 


perhaps I will then be able to play my com- 
positions on many other kinds of instruments. 


arieceemeee eexs et ea eee 
Date 
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LIRRARY 
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14 SETA Till yale > aa a 


es af nee cheats suse - che ee 
Jes ne a 


eye: Gt, Tt tae debe on il a 
zie) TS a “2. vrs oad rele} | itvee ig aid 4 


= ° 
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eo eer 
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